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The good-night drink 


that becomes to-morrow’s energy 


Cadburys 






9” PER -=LB. NETT. 





after testing hundreds of malts 
Cadburys discovered one with 
the following advantage over 
others : 


The malt in Bourn-vita has a pleasant flavour. This 
is far more important than may be apparent. For 
modern science has shown that you cannot benefit 
fully from anything you do not enjoy. And you wil] 
enjoy Bourn-vita. Although it contains malt—one 
of the most valuable waste-repairing foods known— 
it has not that excessively “ malty taste’ which many 
people dislike. Cadburys tested hundreds of malts 
and at last found one with the right dietetic value 
and a flavour which everybody likes. 


YOU GET ALL THE BENEFIT 


You can obtain full benefit from this malt, too. 
Cadburys use a low temperature process which pre- 
serves all the diastase in the malt. This is the 
substance which makes Bourn-vita so easy to digest, 
and this explains why a cup of Bourn-vita helps the 
digestion of your other foods. 

Similarly, the vitamins A, B and D are preserved 
in Bourn-vita to perform their valuable functions in 
promoting normal nutrition and healthy growth. 

Bourn-vita is the ideal bedtime beverage. It 
soothes you to sleep and while you sleep it does its 
wotk—building and repairing so that you wake the 
next morning “ feeling fine.” 


BOWURN-WITA 


(A SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION OF MALT, 


MILK, NEW LAID EGGS AND CHOCOLATE). 


~ «LB. NETT. 4/5 
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Charivaria. 





INTERNATIONAL diplomacy appears to be the ability to 
burv the hatchet with one hand and grind the axe with 
the other. * + 


“People are interested in the private lives of stage favour- 
ites,” says a critic. We had no idea that stage favourites 
had private lives. * 


“In this life money isn’t everything,” says a famous 
headmaster. Perhaps not, but it is uphill work trying to 
get your bank-manager to believe it. 

Pr * ¢ 


* 
“You must live 3,000,000 years to be burned to death in 
a British boat,” reads a report of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping. It seems a poor reward for surviving so long. 
* x 


29 


* 
“No one believes in witches to-day,” says a writer. The 


trum, our C.O., has calculated that if the Colonial Office 
ever decided to pay his pension in cowries there will be a 
fleet of fourteen motor-lorries in perpetual employment 
between London and Eastbourne. 

If one goes on tour for a week one’s pocket-money needs : 
five extra carriers with sacks. And if “aninis” runshort .. . | 

The “anini” is a tenth of a penny, in nickel. It has a hole 
in the middle, and eventually forms part of a necklace for 
dusky maidens that excites envy and offers of marriage. 

These and, of course, brass rods form our currency. The 
rate of exchange in the market is:— 


100 cowries = one anini. 
10 aninis = one penny. 
2 pennies = one brass rod. 


3 brass rods = sixpence. 

Shopping is a complicated business. For instance, your 
cook has decided that he wants some red peppers for the 
soup for lunch. Impressing the need for caution and secrecy 
on your messenger, he entrusts him with sixpence. 





idea of a witch riding 
through the air on a 
vacuum-cleaner is 
merely ridiculous. 
23 * * 
*. 

Umbrella-frames are 
to be marked with the 
name of the country of 
origin. Patriots will of 
course be particular to 
“Borrow British.” 

* x 
* 

At a London theatre 
presenting a play about 
Devonshire, Devonshire 
teas with Devonshire 
clotted cream are being 
served in the intervals. 
We hope nobody puts 
on a play about the 
BorGras. 

* x 
* 

An American sound 

film, the scenes of which 








Riding-Master. ‘‘HE’s ALL RIGHT—NICE OLD HORSE. CAN YOU HOLD ON?” 
Agitated Pupil. ‘“YEs—yES—QUITE—FO—FOND OF HIM! ” 


On his way to the 
market the messenger 
shows the  sixpence 
proudly to passers-by as 
proof of the trust placed 
in him by his master. 
The news spreads. 
People who have hither- 
to been sceptical about 
the existence of  six- 
pence al! in one lump 
come up and ask to in- 
spect it. 

Its appearance in the 
market is greeted with 
cheers. There isa general 
advance in the price of 
commodities, 

Your messenger, 
knowing the ropes, goes 
to Ali Hassan, who deals 
in hides. As he is alsoa 
capitalist worth at least 
half-a-hundredweight of 








are set on warships and 
cruisers, is to be made. It is rumoured that the title will 
be Nasal Occasions. a 

* 


Loud-speakers are now being constructed which resemble 
pictures, coal-scuttles, clocks, vases and statuettes. The 
trouble is that they still sound just like loud-speakers. 








Cheaper Currency. 


(A Note on the Financia! Situation in Nafadam.) 





THE papers at home seem to think cheaper money a 
good thing. Here in Nafadam we doubt it. And we ought 
to know. 


Your dollar may vary, your pound improve, your kroner 
and your franc may fall, but the cowrie shell of Central 
West Africa stands where it did. And will. 

And it’s a confounded nuisance. I don’t know whether 
the cowrie is still on the gold basis, but if America could be 
persuaded to take the next instalment in cowries there 
would be the greatest shipping boom we’ve ever seen. 

The trouble is, in one word, bulk. A chicken costs any- 
thing between four thousand and a hundredweight. Tan- 


brass rods he, so to speak, 
brasses up. Armed with three bars in exchange for his six- 
pence your satellite changes these into pennies with Adamu, 
Ibrahim and Suli, all merchants of standing. Breaking into 
one of the pennies, he purchases the cook’s red peppers 
and receives six aninis and seventy-four cowries change. 

It only remains for him to buy a kola-nut and some salt 
on personal account to come back with his turban so full of 
mixed currency and his head so full of erroneous mental 
arithmetic that there is a fight in the kitchen and your 
lunch is an hour late. 

Sixpence is as far as we get in the market. Sometimes a 
shilling note filters through from Kano or Lagos, but the 
market will have none of them since the case of the gentle- 
man who was unable to remove his wealth (ten shillings in 
cowries) owing to the death of his camel. He was per- 
suaded to change into shilling notes, and walked four 
hundred miles before finding out that he had been given 
ten of the green labels from cigarette-tins. 

And paper has become even more unpopular since Mr. 
Coker, native clerk, issuing a currency of his own with the 
aid of a rubber-stamp and small squares of pink blotting- 
paper, found he could rely on the wet season to remove all 
evidence against him. 

So when all’s said and donc it rests on the cowrie. 
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Bird-Ease. 
(The Reverie of a London Bird-Lover.) 


“ How many readers,” inquires a correspondent to one 
of the morning papers—“how many readers warm the water 
in the bird-bath during the severe cold spells ?” 

I wonder if that flicked you on the raw? It flicked me. 
But I can make excuses for my own failure to fulfil the first 
duty of an Englishman. I do not often forget my bird-bath. 
The thought of it is ever present to my mind. Long since 
I have been refused permission, owing to some stupid regu- 
lation of the L.C.C., to have hot and cold water laid on 
permanently to my bird-bath. Failing this, it has been my 
habit in frosty weather to trundle warm water every two 
hours in a wheelbarrow to my bird-bath, and also to keep 
lighted underneath the porphyry basin a small oil-stove 
which I possess, called the Paradiso. 

“Has the thrush had its bath ?”’ would be one of my first 
questions in the morning when I came down to breakfast; 
and placed in convenient receptacles near the bird-lavabo 
were a bird-sponge, a bird-loofah and several small pieces 
of bird-soap, which the reedfinches especially love. 

But one cold night I forgot. I was reading about the 
probable outbreak of war between China and Japan. Or it 
may be that I was reading about the condition of the un- 
employed. Or my wife had run away from me. Anyhow, 
I forgot. The stove went out. The water in my bird-bath 
grew first tepid and then cold. In the morning the dreadful 
sight was seen of a spotted pie-catcher breaking the thin 
sheet of ice which had formed over its bath, just as the 
ladies do before diving into the Kenwood Pond. 

The mere fact that I had laid a four-course breakfast 
all round the bird-bath, adding to the bread-and-butter a 
little potted pheasant (for the sake of the long-tailed tit- 
mice), did not prevent me from shedding a few silent tears. 
It was so dreadful to think of this bird, which for wecks 
had been reposing confidence in the ordinary amenities of 
suburban life, arriving one morning to take his daily dip 
and discovering that the whole system of civilisation had 
broken down. 

And all, mark you, owing to my own forgetfulness. If I 
had not been wondering what price British munitions would 
fetch in Japan that little bird would have obtained his 
warm bath as usual. 


Possibly of all the bird-lovers within a stone’s-throw of 
this house I am the most consistent and logical. I try to mete 
out the same quality of adoration to all birds. I do not love 
a bird better because it is rare or because it sings more 
sweetly than other birds. I administer the same sharp 
rebuke to a cat which has killed a starling as to a cat which 
has killed a gold-crested wren. There are bird snobs who 
believe that because a bird has beautiful plumage it has a 
nobler and sweeter character than an ordinary bird. I am 
not one of those. There are bird snobs who think that the 
life of a chaffinch is less important than that of a nightin- 
gale, who, when they try the water in their bird-bath with 
a thermometer, are thinking only of the better class of 
bunting or the rarer types of stone-gorbler or willow- 
chat. 

To me all birds, from the twite to the smew, seem to 
have an equal claim on our unremitting devotion to their 
daily needs and toilet requisites, and in case they desire 
to gargle before song I usually have a small bowl of per- 
manganate of potash (in solution) placed beside the bath. 

Would it be possible, I wonder, to keep my own bath- 
room window wide open on these bitter mornings and 
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strew the flocr with nuts, seeds, beetles and so on, in order | 
that the birds might come and share my warm tub with me? | 
* oo: 

Or would it be possible to suggest that I think too much | 


about birds and too little about the other bipeds in this | 








world? Who knows? vor, 
Bridge Without Sighs. 
(According to Mr. Ety CULBERTSON, one of the best | 


ways of discovering the temperamental suitability of one’s | 


fiancée is to partner her at a game of bridge.) 


SEEK you, fond youth, to learn the truth 
About your bride-elect ? 
You wish to know if things will go 
As well as you expect ? 
Then go not to the palmist crew, 
Ask no astrologer, 
But get two more to make a four | 
And play a hand with her. 


If she’s indeed the girl you need 
She will not seem dismayed 

If you should make a slight mistake 
Concerning Club and Spade; 

She will produce no harsh abuse 
And crack no caustic joke; 

She will not frown if you go down 
Nor swear if you revoke. 


But she ‘ll admire with heart on fire 
And worship in her gaze 

The lofty soul that stakes its whole 
Nor heeds the cost, and pays: 

Sure that at last, your ill-luck past, 
Your hour of travail ceased, 

You'll leave the fray at close of play 
Three-halfpence up at least. 


So will you find what lies behind 
That countenance so fair, 

And if she will, in fact, fulfil 
The oaths that she will swear: | 

To love you still through good and ill 
Till Death claps down the lid, 

To fill your hand with Honours and 
Abide by what you bid. 








Golf clothes, we learn with delight, are being worn louder 
and funnier than ever tltis year. 





A Test Match writer mentions that women spectators 
always fall for the batsman who can knock the ball out of 
the ground, This is called six-appeal. 





“TROUBLE BREWING IN CUBA 
8,000 PonrricaL Murpers In Two Years.” 
Sunday Paper. 


How awful to think of the consequences if trouble really 
broke out! 





‘After the restoration the church was re-opened on December 
9th, 1873, the preacher being the Bishop of Hereford, at a cost of | 
£1,992.”—Welsh Paper. 


‘Fancy going to sleep, my dear, in the middle of a sermon | 


that cost that!” 2. ee 





A famous politician has threatened to blow his brains | 


out. Ah!those empty promises we know so well. 
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“1°M DASHED IF I’M GOING TO TAKE YOU TO THIS RoAD HOUSE; IT’S A GHASTLY PLACE.” 


“ Don’? BE SUCH AN OWL, DARLING. 


It’s BOUND TO BE ALL RIGHT NOW; IT WAS RAIDED TWICE LAST WEEK.” 








A Far Far Better East. 


THERE is grave news from Burma 
(as well as Jehol.) The Rangoon Cor- 
poration has decided to clean up the 
city (sez REUTER), and one of its first 
acts has been to stop gambling on goat- 
races. This is no place to discuss the 
rights and wrongs of the goat-tote or 
the desirability of allowing bookmakers 
to lay the odds about a contest decided 
by hircine speed and stamina; but it is 
permissible, I think, to deplore the pass- 
ing of one of Burma’s most picturesque 
events. Neither you nor I, maybe, have 
had the good fortune actually to be in 

Rangoon during the racing season, but 

that is a circumstance which should 
help rather than hinder us in picturing 
the scene at one of the big meetings. 





The people have come flocking from 
far and near, and every class and rank 
of society is represented in the huge 
crowd assembled to see the sport. The 
gaily-coloured lungyi of the women, the 
yellow robes of the priests and the 
white umbrellas of the well-to-do form 
a brilliant contrast with the dark- 
brown trousas of the lower orders. Here 
and there the topee of a European lends 
an air of quiet distinction to the scene. 
Most of the men, you will observe, walk 


with one hand on their djong, or dagger, 
for the notices everywhere displayed, 
“BEWARE OF Dacoits,” are not lightly 
to be disregarded. Occasionally a thug 
claims a victim, but such incidents pass 
almost unnoticed in the general excite- 
ment; indeed the atmosphere at these 
meetings, particularly in the paddock, 
baffles description. From the ring come 
the hoarse cries of the bookies. Maun 
Hkin of Mandalay, the Old Firm, is 
offering good odds about Billy Boy; 
but Nya Shru has the kinder face, we 
think. Let us push through the throng 
of puntas and try our luck with him. 


We are too late! Already the crowd 
surges against the rails in eager expecta- 
tion of the start, while the more fortu- 
nate hasten to take their seats on the 
reserved elephants in the enclosure. 
And here come the goats—six of the 
swiftest animals in all Indo-China. 
How graceful they look as they canter 
up the smooth stretch of grass—or is it 
rice in that climate ?—and take their 
places at the starting-gate! How im- 
patiently they paw the ground and sniff 
the air, trying to catch the scent of a 
gorse and laurel that awaits them, as 
they know so well, a short three fur- 
longs away! The crowd is hushed to 
silence as the High Priest rises from 


his throne and blows three blasts on an | 
enormous tuba—the signal to begin. | 
Instantly the gate is lifted and a; 


mighty roar, “They're off!” (only in| 


Burmese) bursts from ten thousand 
throats. At the halfway mark Billy 
Boy, a tall rangy goat carrying a lot of 
money, is ahead and going well; buta 
furlong from home he is challenged by 
Irawaddy Queen, a particularly rank 
outsider, and they race together neck- 
and-neck for the fodder. Excitement 
reaches fever-pitch as they pass the 
post still level, and all await in tense 
silence the decision of the judges. At 
last it is announced that, despite an 
objection for butting and boring, Billy 
Boy has won by a short beard. Then 
the enthusiasm breaks loose. Women 
scream, elephants trumpet, _ priests 
rend their robes and amid scenes of 
indescribable confusion his proud owner 
leads in the bleating winner. 


And all this is to end. The priests 


must go back to their monasteries, the | 


goats to their inglorious pastures, and 


poor old Maun Hkin take once again the | 


sad penurious road to Mandalay. This 
is bad enough in itself, but there is an- 
other and far more serious aspect of the 
matter to be considered. Who knows 
where the “cleaning-up”’ movement 1s 
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going toend? Just suppose this action 
of the Rangoon magistrates is only the 
beginning of a campaign that will 
eventually embrace the whole of Asia: 
what an incalculable disaster that 
would be! I speak not on behalf of 
the Asiatic races, who are numerous 
enough to look after themselves, but 
from the point of view of the ordinary 
Englishman who has never been fur- 
ther east than Clacton. For to him the 
East is the land of wickedness, and 
the further you go the worse it gets. 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Thibet— 
what nameless horrors the very words 
conjure up in the mind of any right- 
thinking man!—and finally China, the 
epitome of evil, where through the 
dense clouds of opium-smoke rise the 
guttural accents of Fu Manchu and the 
shrieks and cries of his tortured victims. 
To destroy this picture and turn the 
hitherto Inscrutable Continent into a 
kind of monster garden-party, to tear 
the veil from the face of the Mysterious 
East and disclose to an astonished 
world the plain puritanical features of 
Dora—that would be, I repeat, an 
irrctrievable disaster. 


In the Desert of Oman my prophetic 
eye descries a lonely Englishman from 
whose face the ravages of drink have 
not yet effaced the unmistakable stamp 
of the gentleman. He has come here 
(I need hardly tell you) to find peace 
and forgetfulness, and he is finding 
them now with the aid of a bottle of 
whisky and the soothing companion- 
ship of the desolate wastes. Suddenly 
he sees far off a fierce horde of Arabs, 
the scourge of the desert, approaching 
him at great speed on their racing 
camels. So this is to be the end? Well, 
he is ready for it—welcomes it even— 
and as they draw near, waving their 
guns in the air and uttering wild cries, 
he rises to his feet to meet his fate 
as an Englishman should. He is just 
recalling the meadows where he played 
as a child and the kindly features of his 
aunt, when they are upon him. Proudly 
he throws up his head, catches sight 
of the dreaded badge in the leader’s 
burnous, and realises with a sickening 
shock of horror that it is not his blood 
they want but a substantial -fine for 
drinking after hours. Could a more 
heart-rending anti-climax be imagined ? 
And we shall come to this, mark my 
words, unless something is done to stop 
this tampering with the amenities of the 
Far East. Even if the general public is 
apathetic surely the Society of Authors 
should take the matter up. What will 
be the use of describing a foul-mouthed 
desperado at Shanghai when everyone 
knows that an inspector would tap him 





on the shoulder at the first “Damn” ? 




































































AFFABILITY. 








And how will our Society explorers 
hold up their heads if their accounts of 
the goings-on at Samarkand are to be 
instantly contradicted by the Turkes- 
tan League of Purity? It is hardly too 
much to say that the future of the 
literary world is at stake. 


And consider this final point. When 
the East has been cleaned up from 
stem to stern where will heart-broken 
or disgraced Asiatics go to find forget- 
fulness and peace? Assuredly to the 
comparatively abandoned countries of 
Europe. Embittered Chinamen will 
crowd the chess-hells of Fleet Street 
and in the gin-palaces of Maida Vale; 
Afghans, blackballed by their clubs for 
cheating at dice, will slowly drink them- 
selves to death. Is this a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished? I trow not. 

Let the Rangoon Corporation give 











Burma: back her goats'and help to keep 
the Far East a place fit for heroes and 
heroines to perform in. H. F. E. 





In a Good Cause. 


On 6th and 7th March, at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, N.W.1, The Portland 
Players will present, at 8.30 P.M., a new 
comedy entitled Out of the Frying-Pan. 
As the entire proceeds of these perform- 
ances will go to Mr. Punch’s special 
friend, The Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for Children, he hopes that 
his readers will extend to them their 
generous support. Tickets may be ob- | 
tained from The Secretary, Princess 
Elizabeth of York Hospital for Child- | 
ren, Shadwell, E.1, or from The 
Secretary of The Portland Players, 
NrintAN Bropte, Esq., 64, Portland 
Court, W.1. 
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You MAY GO Now.” 








The Daily Dozen (and a Half). 


To the Editor of “Punch.” 


Srr,—Always in advance of the times, 
you were, I think, almost the_ first 
person to call serious attention to the 
rather serious outbreak of manslaugh- 
ter on the roads of our country. I do 
not refer to the comparatively trivial 
activities of bandits and gunmen, but 
to the destruction of peaceful citizens 
using the king’s highway in motors, 
on bicycles or a-foot. More than three 


| years ago, Sir, on November 20th, 1929, 


you published a letter headed ‘The 
Daily Seventeen.” You had not then 
the full returns for the year and your 
title was erroneous. It should have been 
“The Daily Eighteen.” And that, I 


| am sorry to say, though I have toned it 


down, must be the title of the present 
letter. For the figures are the same— 
or rather worse. 

Look at them, Sir, and print them as 
large as you can :— 


Killed. Injured. caguatties, 
1928 .. 6,138 164,838 170,976 
1929 .. 6,696 170,917 177,613 
1930 .. 7,305 177,895 185,200 
1931 .. 6,691 202,119 208,810 
1932 .. 6,651 206,410 213,061 


A cheery sub-editor in one London 


paper headed these odd statistics: 
“How Traffic Act Has Reduced Total.” 
The Traffic Act (Part I.) came into 
force on January Ist, 1931. The dead 
of 1932 are fewer, it is true, than the 
dead of 1930 (7.e., 18 a day instead of 
20 a day), and last year there was a 
glorious reduction of 40 slain as against 
the year before. On the other hand, the 
“injured” have increased enormously 
—28,515 more injured in 1932 than in 
1930 (the “peak” year for killings); 
and since many of the “injured” would 
be better dead, these figures do not 
cause me to throw up my hat. I shall 
be told rather sharply that since the 
Traffic Act came into force the returns 
have been more accurate and more 
small injuries have been recorded. To 
that I shall reply, with equal asperity, 
that even if we ignore all pre-Act years 
the total casualties in 1932 show an 
increase of 4,251 over the year 1931, in 
which the recording, presumably, was 
equally accurate. Moreover, the year 
1930, 1 repeat, was a peak year for 
killings; and the sad fact remains 
that the daily death-figure for 1932 is 
the same as it was for 1929—namely, 
18 a day. 

Or let me put it another way. Take 
the average deaths for the five years 
and you will find (I think) the figure 
6,696, or 18 a day. The figure for 1932 





is 6,651, or 18 a day. In other words, 
after two years of the Traffic Act our | 
annual death-figure is no better than 
the average for the last five years; and | 
the “injured” figure is immensely | 
larger. And if anyone cares to argue 
with me that this is a grand “reduc- 
tion” I shall be pleased to meet him. 

Here is the tale, shortly :— 

1929 { 18 citizens killed every day. 

“ (468 citizens injured every day. 
1931: Traffic Act came into operation. 
1932 18 citizens killed every day. 

(565 citizens injured every day. 
And thus, Sir, Progress marches on. 


(It may be, of course, that the 565 
of 1932 were less seriously injured than 
the 468 of 1929—just nice little 
“ Blighties ’—the figures do not show; 
but in that case, of course, the March 
of Progress would be even more remark- 
able. Probably the 565 (per diem) or 
206,410 in all thoroughly enjoyed the 
whole thing. Like the fox.) 

Inthe South African War, by the way, 
which lasted three years and was, we un- 
derstand, a fairly dangerous little war, 
we lost only 5,774 killed, fewer by 900 
than we killed on the roads in a single 
year; and 22,829 wounded (we wound 
as many on the roads in siz weeks!). 

The difficulty, Sir, of discussing this 
subject, as you know only too well, is 
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that one cannot deprecate the whole- 
| sale taking of life on the roads without 
being denounced as an “‘anti-motorist.” 
You and I, Sir, were both so denounced 
three years ago because we suggested 
that it was undesirable for 18 citizens 
| to be killed every day on the peaceful 
| high-roads of our country. We were 
supposed to have some unreasoning 
| antipathy against motor-manufacturers 
| andsome unnatural sympathy for those 
who travel on foot. I hasten to say that 
J am equally anxious that persons in 
motor-cars and persons on foot should 
remain alive (for I am frequently com- 
pelled to travel in motor-vehicles my- 
self); though I may add that the cases 
in which persons on foot have caused 
the death of persons in motor-cars are 
a very small proportion of the whole. 


driving that there will be no danger and 
the death-rate will come down.” 

We said “Nonsense!” Too right. 
The death-rate has not come down. It 
is still 18 a day. The dangers of the 
road are greater. And if ever a man was 
entitled to say, “I told you so % 

I would not say that even now; but 
unhappily the “experts” are still 
muttering the same cold comfort. We 
must “study conditions,” “investigate 
causes,” “‘improve road-surfaces,” “‘ed- 
ucate pedestrians,” ‘“‘circularise magis- 
trates,” and so forth. Anything but 
go to the root of the matter—which is 
speed and the spirit of speed. 

I advance once more the perhaps 
daring thesis that motor-accidents are 
caused in the main by motor-cars, and 
by motor-cars going too fast to avoid 





ing rude noises at other people and 
forcing them to jump out of the way 
I should be locked up, and rightly. My 
impatience and desire for speed would 
not be permitted to excuse my rudeness 
and violence. The same princip!e« 
should govern the roads. It doesn’t. 
Let no one tell me that we cannot 
“put the clock back,” ‘‘stand in the 
way of progress” and so forth. Why 
not? We have invented guns and gases 
and instruments of death so terrible 
that we have decided to limit their 
development and use. The motor-car 
is another instrument of death; it has 
gone too far and mustalso becontrolled. 
When I am Dictator of the Roads I 
shall begin by killing the idea that 
great speed is important, necessary or 
a cause for pride. I shall impose speed- 





Besides, by the lastj 
figures I have seen, more | 
people in motor-cars are 
now being killed than} 
persons on foot. So that | 
| if there is any logic in 
the matter I should now | 
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motorist.” 

But I do not really 
care what anybody calls | 
me. “The short point,” 
'as the lawyers say, 

that 18 people are still | 
| being killed every day | 

on the roads; and this is | 
too many. | 
It ought to be stopped. 
| It could bestopped. Give | 
me the dictatorship of | 
| the roads and I will stop | 
| it in a week. 


| Zealous Country Constable (appearing on the scene). “BAD LUCK? 


Three years ago, Sir, 
we ventured to suggest 
that the speed of motor- |. 





IT MAY BE A BIT 0’ BAD LUCK, BUT IT’S MY DUTY TO POINT OUT YOU'RE 
OBSCURING YER NUMBER-PLATE.” 


~|limits (various) and I 
shall enforce them (by 
various means) asstrictly 
| as we enforce the Licens- 
ing Laws. And as easily. 
It may mean martial 
|law on the roads for a 
|month or two; it may 
|mean a strict execution, 
by special Road Courts, 
of the law of homicide, 
which is that— 


“if a man do a thing 
deliberately which is 
calculated to endanger 
the life of another, and 
it causes his death, he 
will be guilty of homi- 


cide.” 





| But it will be worth it. 
| I shall be most unpopu- 
lar. But I shall begin 
|with the idea that the 


Au! 





cars might have something to do with 
the occasional collision of motor-cars 
with bodies, lamp-posts, trees and other 
motor-cars, and therefore we suggested 
that some limitation of speed might not 
bea bad thing. “Oh, no,” they told us; 
“speed has nothing to do with it. The 
faster the safer. It is the slow-moving 
horse or pedestrian who is the danger; 
or if not the pedestrian, it is the skiddy 
road, the lunatic child, the blind corner, 
the wobbling bicyclist, the sunset or the 
glare of lights. When a motor-bicycle 
and a motor-coach rush round a corner 
and collide head-on their speed has 
nothing to do with the smash. So we 
will not tell the intelligent motor- 
bicyelist to go slower; we will tell him 
| that he can drive as fast as he likes 
provided he does not drive ‘danger- 
ously’; and we will put a few intelligent 
| Police-patrols on the road to see that he 
| does not drive dangerously ; and we will 
| inflict such penalties for dangerous 








or escape from the danger which un- 
expectedly offers itself—the skid, the 
sunset, the jay-walker, the joy-driver, 
the bad surface, the burst tyre, the 
bicyclist, the cripple or the child. 
Reduce speed and you reduce death. 
If anyone tells me that “speed is very 
often quite safe” I shall invite his atten- 
tion to the slaughter on the Great 
West Road, where speed should, by his 
argument, be perfectly safe—but isn’t. 

Why not reduce speed ? Speed on the 
road is not important. It is not even an 
economic necessity. If no motor-car 
ever travelled at more than thirty miles 
an hour the country as a whole would 
not be a penny the worse; but life 
would be safer for thousands and easier 
for millions. The speed of motor-cars 
is two parts impatience begot of un- 
punctuality, one part rudeness and one 
part necessity. I can run much faster 
than most people on the pavement; but 
if I cantered along the pavement mak- 





'daily massacre of 18 
persons and the daily mutilation of 
565 is something that really matters. 
That idea does not yet seem to have 
penetrated to high places. Give me the 
powers and I will undertake to bring 
the death-rate down to 18 a month. And 
if I fail I will promise to throw myself 
under a bus. Will anyone at the Min- 
istry of Transport, any anti-speed- 
limit person, any motoring “expert,” 
any supporter of the Traffic Act make 
the same undertaking? And if not, 
what do they propose todo? A. P. H. 


[We doubt if juries—composed pre- 
sumably of owner-drivers—would con- 
vict motorists of homicide. Motoring 
at the present time appears to be the 
chief pleasure of the people; and to 
every motorist a straight stretch of road 
is a miniature Daytona Beach. In this 
connection see page 235. The only way, 
in our opinion, to stop speeding would 
be to dig pot-holes in the roads.—Eb.} 
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At the Pictures. 





“ CAVALCADE ” (TIVOLI). 

I rH1nk Cavalcade is better as a film 
than it was as a stage spectacle. It is 
nearer life. But there is far too much 
of it; the eye and the ear become 
satiated, and by the time UrsuLa 
JEANS remorselessly sings her “‘Twenti- 
eth.Century Blues” we are done. It is 
very hard that this excellent actress 
should twice have to spoil the rhythm 
of the performance and try our patience ; 
for her scene in her dressing-room on 
her first night, when Joey Marryot, 
about to leave for the Front, is saying 
good-bye while the audience is waiting 
for her appearance, tries us very high 
too. Why is it, I wonder, that drama- 





CONVERSATION PIECE No. 2. 
Robert Marryot (Cuive Brook, in final shot). 


“CRYING AGAIN, DEAR! WHAT FOR THIS 


| TIME?” 


Jane Marryot (Diana Wrsranv). “I’m 
THINKING OF THE NEXT THIRTY YEARS.” 


tists so often make the mistake of fixing 
a time-limit and then disregarding it? 
In this dialogue the wish of most of the 
audience is, I should guess, that Fanny 
shall not impair her chances of success 
by keeping the stage waiting and that 
Joey shall not miss his train ; but on and 
on go the lovers’ farewells, again and 
again the call-boy knocks. We are ex- 
asperated where, had we been told 
nothing about the clock, we might have 
been entertained. Suspense may be one 
of the seercts of stagecraft, but an- 
other is to know when to refrain from it. 

Without any experience of film 
production one can see how consider- 
able must be the problems before the 
director of such a story as this, where 
thirty-two years of remembered and re- 
cognisable history have to be recorded : 
which incidents shall be fully devel- 


oped, which partly developed, which 
merely suggested? It is, I suppose, 
very much a matter of one man one 
vote; and Mr. Frank Lioypb, on whom 
the responsibility fell, must on the 
whole be complimented on his discre- 





CONVERSATION PIECE No. 1. 
Ellen Bridges . Una O'Connor. 
Alfred Bridges HERBERT MUNDIN. 


tion. (lamespecially grateful to him for 
leaving so much of the tragedy of the 
Titanic to the imagination.) But his 
start is far better than his finish; his 
realism better than his symbolism. 
There is nothing after the departure 
of the troopship for South Africa and 
the announcement of the Relief of 
Mafeking that repeats those thrills, 
except possibly the moment when, the 
Boer War over, we detect the homely 
features of Alfred Bridges among the 





CONVERSATION 
TWO WOMEN TALKING. 


PIECE No. 4. 


marching ranks and know that he y 
not killed. 
I would indeed go so far as to say that 


as 


with the deterioration of this engaging tl 
creature (HERBERT MUNDIN in real life) | 0 
comes the deterioration of the pictur. | F 
That so sound and genial a fellow should P| 


so swiftly sink into degradation ang 
brutality seems wrong; we lose cop. 
fidence and never quite regain it. Mp 
CowarpD the cynic has defeated \p 
Cowarp the historian, and for the 
remainder of the piece the cynic reigns 

As a reproduction of life Cavaleai 
is astounding. I never saw crowds » 
convincingly handled, and I should k 
interested to know where all the sceng 
were made. Not surely in built sets at 
Hollywood? Not the troopship scene! 
Not the funeral scene, which woul 








CONVERSATION PIECE 


Jean . 


No. 3. S 
GEORGES Ricavo. 
RAYMOND Corpy. 





Taxi-driver 


seem to be very London? Not the rail: 
way-station scene? But as we look to 
the movies for miracles, this may be». 

The acting is also on a high level; 
even that of the children. Drana Wys- 
YARD looks like Mrs. Marryot, behaves 
like Mrs. Marryot and grows old grace- 
fully as Mrs. Marryot would. For s 
young an actress this performance i 
a triumph and a revelation. CLIVE 
Brook has fewer opportunities, but he 
does what is needed. I have spoken | 
already of Mr. Munprn as Alfred © 
Bridges, and must now give full praise | |~ 
also to the performance of Umi 
O’Connor, to whom, as Mrs. Bridges, 
falls no small share of the task of per- 
suading us of the reality of the story 
that underlies the pageantry. I wish 
that her daughter, played by Urstl 
JEANS, were as credible. 


Tet 


* 


Having written in advance of Revi 
Ciair’s latest production, 14 Juilld, | 
say no more, except again to urge Ils 
merits and to draw attention to Mr. 
Down’s pictorial comedy. E. V.L. 
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More About Rummy. 





| March 1, 1933] 
| 
| 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Further to all 
this Explaining Business (see your issue 


5 | of February 8th), may I be allowed to 


| put in a word for the Explainer ? 
|" While in complete agreement with 
|“, W.B..” I should like to point out 
| that the position of Explainer-in-Chief 
is no sinecure, but rather fraught with 
perils for the unwary. 

As witness the following :— 


The other night the Vicar and wife 
dined with us. They are dear people, 
childless and pathetically eager to keep 
in touch with the younger generation. 
| They are keen Rummy players, but, 
as is always the case, their version 
differs from ours. And as my young 
brother is at an age when argument, 
prolonged, vituperative and unyield- 
| ing, is the breath of life, I thought it 
| wiser to avoid the temptations of 
| Rummy. 
| Solrashly offered to teach them an- 
| other game. : 
| “It’s quite simple,” I began. “You 
| have to have a pool. This ash-tray will 
| do. It’s called ‘the kitty ’ and you each 
| put a ha’penny—I mean a counter—in 
| it. Then you have five cards each and 





deal for an extra hand, which you turn 
up in the middle. That’s to pick from. 
Now you want to try to get Rummy 
combinations .. .” 

A deathly silence succeeded this re- 
mark ; then, catching John’s eye, I con- 
tinued hastily, “For instance, you can 
have two pairs and an odd one . . .” 

But at this point the meeting broke 
up in some disorder. 

You appreciate the difficulties ? 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
Hont Sorr. 





Miss 1933. 


|“ Débutantes this year ... instead of 
viewing their début with the off-handedness 
of their elder sisters of recent years. . . are 
showing signs of excitement at the mention 
of coming balls and Court functions.” 
Daily Paper.| 


SWEET Seventeen, 
To Life’s Big Scene 
Ere long to be invited, 
Can it be true 
That your début 
Makes your young pulse excited ? 


Say, has the cold, 
Half-brusque, half-bold 


Reserve been countermanded 
Of types, I fear, 
Chez yesterday, 

So blasées and off-handed ? 


And will the cheek, 
Still fair, but bleak, 
That graced our quondam crushes 
Grow once more used: 
To be suffused 
With unassuming blushes ? 


Tell me, in fact, 
If you'll react 

To modes of your Young Madam, 
Which left one well 
Nonplussed to tell 

Maturing Eve from Adam. 


You cannot say? 
Still, let who may 
Regard me with compassion ; 
With grateful pen 
T’ll hail again 


The female girl in fashion. A. K. 








A Bull on Every Bird. 


“She saw him for the first time at the 
famous Tir aux Pigeons at Monte Carlo. The 
élite of international society was gathered at 
this fashionable rendezvous. With an ease 
unequalled by any competitor the marquis 
lifted his rifle and reached his target without 
a failure.”—Sunday Paper. 
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“To a Passionate Poker- 
Pieyer... 


” 


Tue other day a poker-playing friend 
of mine, a young woman who combines 
great beauty with a devilish capacity 
for holding four Aces, had a son. As 
we had been mock enemies across the 
poker-table two or three times a week 
for a year or more I thought it would be 
nice to send her some more touching 
and appropriate tribute than the usual 
roses or carnations. A black china bowl, 
I decided, closely packed with tiny 
bright red button anemones, and, stick- 
ing up in the middle, a poker-hand 
made of miniature playing-cards—to be 
precise, a royal straight flush in hearts, 
which was a combina- | 
tion that she had had | 
the effrontery to hold | 
against a King-high full | 
house of mine only a few | 
weeks before. (We were | 
playing, as we always) 
do, with nothing wild; | 
and she drew two cards, | 
too, which shows you} 
the kind of player she 
is.) This offering would 
at least prove that I bore 
her no ill-will for that 
disastrous encounter, 
especially if it was ac- 
companied by a neat| 
little verse in the Re- 
storation manner writ- 
ten on a blank card out 
of a full-sized pack. 

I spent a happy but 
strenuous morning com- 
posing the verse. Poker | 
is a game with an almost | 


| “ Loox, WILLIE! 
HIS PORRIDGE.” 


This was a difficulty I had not reckoned 
with. I sent Cunliffe out to the paper- 
shop to buy another pack. This time 
the extra card had been ingeniously 
but annoyingly printed all over with 
contract scores. All the poker-player’s 
contempt for bridge-players surged up 
in .me as I tore it into small pieces 
and sent Cunliffe out again. 

“Get two packs this time,” I said, “ of 
quite different makes.” The first of 
these produced nothing but a corner- 
less five of clubs, but the second had 
a beautiful white blank—just what I 
needed. I sat down to it with a 
fountain-pen and scrupulously-washed 
hands. 

It was no good. The ink would not 
stay on. By the time I had written the 
second word the first one had disap- 


as though someone had been play; 
Ghost Signatures. ; 

“They haven’t any more of tha 
make, Madam,” said Cunliffe a trig. 
acidly the next time I rang. 

I decided that I would get some my. 
self on my way to the flower-shop and 
do the copying while they were making 
up the bowl. The florist’s young lady. 
a chilly arum-like blonde, took my orde 
and the five miniature cards as though 
such vagaries were all in the day’s work 

“You want to write out a card 2” gh 
said, indicating arather wobbly writing. 
table. 

“T do indeed,” I replied fervently 
sitting down and producing crowquil 
and Indian ink from my bag. I had 
bought three new packs to be on the 
safe side, as it had proved impossibk 


hg 





SEE WHAT HAPPENED BECAUSE HE 


to see what the Spare 
card was like without 
tearing the paper wrap. 
per, which would have 
been unpopular. — The 
first pack yielded thow 
vile contract scores 
again. I tore it up. The 
second was linen-faced, 
which turned out to be 
worse than ever; the 
crowquill scratched, the 
ink spluttered wildly. | 
tore it up. The thin 
card was_ linen - faced 
too; I wrote out my vers 
onit in pencil. This went 
splendidly, and I was 
about to turn and hand 
it to the arum blonde 
when I happened tor) 
my hand across it and 
the whole thing smudge 
into powdery grey illegi- 
bility. I tore that up too. 


WOULDN'T EAT 








embarrassing wealth of metaphor to 
choose from, even if you exclude all the 
picturesque terms for freak and obsolete 
hands. In the end it went like this :— 


To a Passionate Poker-Player on the 
Birth of Her Second Child. 

The birth of this, your son and heir, 

Ensures you, at the least, a Pair. 

May he become a mode! child 

Who never makes his parents Wild, 

And may you soon Improve still more 

To holding Three, or even Four— 

When lo! you’ll find that, strange to tell 

A fine Full House is yours as well. 


Not very brilliant perhaps, but short, 
simple and tolerably refined. Anyway, 
you try. 

The next thing was to copy it out. I 
happened to have a new pack of cards in 
the house—a rare enough thing in our 
poker circle. The blank card, however, 
turned out to be not blank at all but 


an ordinary eight of spades with one of 


the corners cut off to avoid confusion. 


peared, leaving nothing but a wan blue 
smear and a few blobs. I wrote the first 
word again, and while I was doing so 
the second one vanished. After three 
attempts the card was a shambles; 
moreover, dirty finger-marks had mys- 
teriously appeared all over it. It seemed 
unfair that it should attract dirt while 
so steadfastly repelling ink. 

[ sent Cunliffe out for two more 
packs of the same make. Unfortunately 
it did not occur to her to insist upon 
different-coloured backs, so Heaven 
knows what will happen when we start 
playing with them; but I was past 
bothering about details like that. This 
time I tried a crowquill pen. It went 
a little better, but the result was still 
pale, patchy and almost illegible. I tore 
it up and tried black Indian ink for the 
next one. This at any rate stayed on: 
but it utterly refused to get dry, and 
when I tried to blot it it spread wildly 
in all directions and made the card look 


“Perhaps,” 
politely, “you 
our cards?” 

“You see,” I explained, ‘it was 
meant to be a sort of joke.” 

“T thought it must be,” she said. 

There was no help for it. It was 
getting late and the bowl with its fan 
of tiny cards was all ready. 

I returned home the richer by eight 
unwanted new packs and the poorer by 
one cherished illusion. You have prob- 
ably heard the legend, as I had, about 
a certain playing-card being known as 
“The Curse of Scotland” because the 
order for the massacre of Glencoe was 
written out on a nine of diamonds. 
Believe me, it can’t be done. JAN. 


suggested the aru 
would care to use one of 








Pooh, Pooh! 

“On Friday he brought his friend, who 
seemed equally terrified... . One of them 
burst into bears and shuddered with fright. 

Continental Paper. 


———— 
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Speed. 


(David and Peter loquuntur.) 


“Qur fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts 
And all of the same generation 

Are remarkably fond of assailing the faults 
Of this present-day civilisation ; 

But although they ’re so ready to criticise us 
They can hardly pretend they’ve succeeded, 

So we think that it’s time that we gave our advice 
As to what is most urgently needed.” 


“‘Speed, more speed’ is the only acceptable creed, 
Your old-fashioned methods are painfully slow ; 
You should open the throttle and let things go ; 


What you need, if you want to give England the lead, 


Is to shove her in top and to step on the gas 
For speed, more speed.” 


“Aged people of forty or fifty or so 
Will talk such unspeakable rot; 
They think we’re in danger of killing ourselves, 
When we know very well that we’re not.” 
“Tf I tell our chauffeur to let her right out 
My father gets frightfully shirty.” 


“That’s nothing; my mother has got a Rolls-Royce 


1? 


And seldom goes faster than thirty 


“‘Sneed, more speed’ is the only acceptable creed...” 


“Over aeroplanes parents are simply the limit; 
Mine made the most terrible fuss 





When a man took me up and just did a few stunts 
In the safest old two-seater bus.” 

“And when I applied for a ’33 Norton 
My father got horribly batey ; 

And refused to stump up, though I gave him my word 
That I’d never go faster than eighty.” 


“Speed, more speed’ is the only acceptable creed .. .” 


“The thing that’s the matter with people to-day 
Is they’re painfully lacking in ‘go’; 

They say that the pace is too killing to last, 
When it’s really appallingly slow; 

A musty old summons you’re certain to get 
For a speed that’s the veriest medium ; 

And it’s only at Brooklands and places like that 
That there’s any relief from the tedium.” 


“*Speed, more speed’ is the only acceptable creed . . .” 


“Of course MALcoLM CAMPBELL and people like that 
Have started a sort of a movement 

To do a bit better and quicken things up.” 
“But there’s plenty of room for improvement. 

You ought to leave Croydon on Saturday night 
And be landing at Capetown on Sunday; 

And, if properly managed, a tour round the world 
Could be done between Friday and Monday.” 


“ee 


Speed, more speed’ is the only acceptable creed .. ” 
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“THIS IS THE FOURTH DOG YOU ’VE HAD NAMED HECTOR, ISN’T IT?” 





“Ay; THE NAME’S ON THE COLLAR, YE KEN.” 
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“ARE YOU SURE HE WON’T USE ANY BAD LANGUAGE?” 


“NoT SO LONG AS YOU DON’T SAY NOTHIN’ TO RECALL IT. 


LIVING WITH ME ’E 








’S FORGOT IT.” 








Ni in the Highlands. 





Ni, the Pekinese, has been in residence 


| inthe Highlands for just a week—a week 


not devoid of incident for all concerned. 
From the first he took kindly to 
Kinellan, with Pooh Bah condescension 
of course. He descended from the 
motor and made a tour of inspection 
with his feathers fluttering in the breeze 
and his plume-like tail proudly arched 
over his back. 
Round the corner, in the stable-yard 
he encountered Jock, the Cairn, a 


| caitiff fellow, who took one look at Ni 


| signified 


and fled in disorder to the cottage. 
Jock simply cannot believe about Ni, 
and spends his time pretending that he 
isn’t true. 

At lunch he pronounced the liver 
well-flavoured and suitably cooked, 
and, following the grand manner, he 
his desire to go into the 
kitchen and congratulate the cook in 
person. There was not a man among us 
to say him nay. 

In a few moments we crept to the 


baize door that separates us from Mrs. 
MacBain’s stronghold and _ listened 
basely. 

She and Fraser the gardener were 
arrested midway, by the entrance of Ni, 
in a high-pitched altercation over. the 
potatoes (a variety jauntily known as 
Kerr’s Pink). 

“Is yon a dog?” inquired Fraser 
cautiously. 

“Likely! Or maybe ye’ll be speiring 
if it’s a rabbit. Man, it’s as well ye 
didna see it last night,” retorted Mrs. 
MacBain with a wealth of meaning in 
her voice. 

“Och! no; I kent fine it waur a 
doggie,” said Fraser, wilting. “I ken 
yon sort but I canna mind its breed.” 

“Maybe,” replied Mrs. MacBain 
with a sniff. 

The back-door opened and Wullie 
the garden-boy entered with the log- 
basket. We heard Ni advance to meet 
him with dragon-like puffs through his 
champion nose. 

“Preserve us a’!” gasped Wullie, 
and deposited the wood-basket  pre- 
cipitously on the floor. 


“What ails ye, Wullie?” inquired 
Mrs. MacBain jocosely. 

“Dinna ye ken a doggie when ye clap 
eyes on it?” asked Fraser. 

Following up his advantage, he 
turned to Mrs. MacBain and _ said 
loftily, “I mind now, Mistress Mac- 
Bain; yon doggies is called after the 
English Kina CuHarues.” The name 
“CHARLES” rolled out with a redun- 
dance of R’s and superior knowledge. 








MT, FT 





“He maun ha’ been a bonnie lad 
if so he resembled yon dog!” retorted 
Wullie as he made his escape. 


Later in the day we introduced Ni 
to the village, not without misgivings. 
He bounded like a bunny over the 
springy turf of the “back way” and 
crossed the golf-course in style and in 
defiance of the notice-board placed 
somewhat pointedly at our boundar 
fence. 

The air was keen and the distant hilk 
fell away in violet shadows, a sickle 
moon rode high above Ben Wyvis. 

We made our way down the steep 
path to the village, and at Rob 
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| McKay’s corner we met the postman, 
| who stopped to tell us that there were 
| strangers at the hotel. 


“Fishermen?” we asked, showing 
| polite but restrained interest. 

“Tt may be,” he replied guardedly. 
“Tn ony case they’ve sent awa twa 
telegrams already, and ain o’ them has 

spokit tae a leddy in Edinburgh by the 

post-office telephone.” He touched his 
| cap sadly and passed on, leaving us to 
| unravel the mystery. 

We had meantime lost sight of Ni, 
but he had not strayed far. Following 
his flair for archeology, he was placidly 
investigating a small heap of gravel on 
the opposite side of the street. On him, 
debouching stealthily from the brae- 
side, came two sheep-dogs. They ap- 
proached slowly, heads down, their 
lean bodies alert to spring aside, and 
one on each side they closed in on the 
unsuspecting Ni. 

We held our breath and waited. The 
sheep-dogs halted and stared, tails 
erect. Ni, finally hypnotised into look- 
ing up, met their narrow and apprais- 
ing eyes. He did a little frisk towards 
them. They remained motionless. Ni 
advanced and did his part in the usual 
amenities of his world; then he too 
waited. 

The collies remained stationary, 
their long muzzles and amber eyes 
twitched with native cunning in the 
face of the unknown. 

Ni, unused to discourtesy, gave a 
small bound forward and barked his 
deep sonorous bark. 

The collies turned and looked at each 
other thoughtfully, then they resumed 
their study of Ni. 

It has been said that Scottish humour 
is leisurely, that Scotsmen savour a 
jest fully before awarding it the prize 
of their laughter. 

So it was with these collies. The 
nearest made up his mind first ; a gleam 
of sardonic humour passed over his 
face. Ni was a joke—a foreign one and 
therefore not up to Highland standards; 
still, he was a joke. He communicated 
his discovery to his denser brother, who 
stood listening with that willing ex- 
pression peculiar to an Englishman 
hearing what he believes to be an im- 
proper French song. The second collie 
was desperately anxious not to appear 
behindhand in seeing the joke. He 
scratched his ear raffishly and grinned. 
Together they crossed the road to Rob 
McKay’s corner to discuss the matter 
in detail. 

By his little heap of gravel Ni re- 
mained as if he were carved out of 
bronze, dragon-like and undismayed 
forlorn, perhaps, as is the lot of rulers. 
He turned his velvety eyes up to me as 
I stooped to lift him, and even seemed 























COLD-WEATHER IDYLL. 
“Is THAT THE MAN TO ATTEND TO THE FROZEN PIPES, Mary?” 


“No, Srr. It’s THE 


GENTLEMAN FOR THE INSTALMENT ON THE REFRIGERATOR.” 








mildly pleased, in the grand manner of 
course, when I proceeded to carry him 
up the steep hill leading to his home. 








The Last Word in Emotion. 
“Criry GARBAGE MAY BE PUT ON TENDER 
Basis.” 

Headline in Canadian Paper. 





“Figur FoR Dog Tote tn Commons.” 
Headline in Glasgow Paper. 
Some go so far as to advocate a roulette 
table to brighten the Lower House. 


“Hover BrepD CHICKENS.” * 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


Some poulterers seem to monopolise 
the Hunder-Bred bird. 


“ee 





I am intending to make it a rule in 
future that I will accept no young man for 
ordination unless he undertakes not to marry 
without my consent, which will be rarely 
given during the first three years of his 
ministry.’ This announcement was made 
yesterday by the Bishop of Chelmsford.” 

Sunday Paper. 


We should have hoped it would only | 


have been given once. 
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Débutante. “ Mayn’t 1 GO HOME SOON? 
Chaperone. “ DARLING, JUST LET ME HAVE THREE MORE DANCES—THEN I’LL TAKE YOU.” 
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I’M SO DREADFULLY TIRED.” 
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Sparkles—and a Star. 


THERE are who, when good news arrives, 
Maybe to ease a fiscal tightness, 

But anyway to give their lives 
That glow, that brightness, 


Bring out a bottle of the best, 

A sparkling bottle, blithe and bubbly, 
And rarely hesitate, if pressed, 

To do it doubly. 


For me, I am not such as these; 


Not when the skies are bright above one, 


And the high gods, by what one sees, 
Appear to love one, 


But at an hour when low clouds frown 
Darkly, with no relieving flicker, 

Then—and you'll mark, it’s not to drown 
My cares in liquor— 


Then I perform a rite. I bring 

A bottle forth, and hold it up’ard, 
And to my Star I say (or sing, 

If really scuppered), 


“ Tllustrious but idle Star, 
Whose duty ’tis to lift and guide me 














(And a bright specimen you are) 
Lest hurt betide me, 


You have not looked on me of late 
As one to cherish and to care for, 
Though that, I feel compelled to state, 

Is what you’re there for; 


So, as I cannot stand much more, 

While daily you grow blind and blinder, 
This is the hour, I take it, for 

A mild reminder; 


This, then, to You. No paltry cup, 
But a fat bottle, rich and fizzy; 

And may it serve to stir you up, 
And make things busy.” 


"Tis thus I weave a simple spell, 
And you most probably deride it, 

Though, as a fact, you cannot tell 
Until you’ve tried it. 


With me at any rate I know, 
More oft than not it proves a winner; 
And, as things are, I’ll have a go 
To-night, at dinner. Dum-Dvm. 
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Essence of Parliament. 





. Monday, February 20th_—A Minister 

should be a mine of information, but 
there are limits. Sir SamuEL Hoare’s 
limit was apparently reached 
when Mr. FREDERICK HALL 
asked what the Council of Agri- 
cultural Research in India was 
doing to secure information 
about swarms of locusts in 
Arabia, Persia and other places 
outside India. 

“T have no information on 
this subject,” replied Sir Sam- 
VEL, a shade coloquintidiously. 
They will be asking him about 
palmer-worms next. 

Sir JoHN SIMON, on the other 
hand, revels in hard ones. Ask 
him (as Earl WINTERTON did 
to-day) to name the provinces 
of China where the Communist- 
bandit has things much his own 
way and he rattles them off 
with scholarly ease. Honon, 
Hunan, Anhui, Hupei, Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Kwangtung, Szechuan. 
What of lot of China there is, 
to be sure! And what a lot of 
bandits! 

A propos of China, the art of 
flowery politeness is not all 
confined to the Middle King- 


THEIR 
dom. Mr. Doran asked some 








question about late mail-deliveries 
in Croydon. Could something be done 
in the next five years or so? “Yes, Sir,” 
purred Sir KincsLEy Woop; “know- 
ing the value of the statement of my 
honourable friend, I promise him that 
| I shall give due weight to his represen- 
tations on this as on other matters.” 
“Thank you very much,” responded 
Mr. Doran in silky tones. Some day 
we shall have Mr. Lanssury asking Mr. 
MacDona tp if he will please inform the 
degraded and largely imbecile Oppo- 
sition how much of the honourable 
Government’s celestially-inspired busi- 
hess it is proposed to get through be- 
fore the obsequiously attentive House 
retires to its miserable couch. 

“Bella gerant alii ; tu, felix Austria 
nube” was what they used to say. 
Substitute “debe” for “nube” and 
| you get what they are saying now. 
The House said it to- night in no un- 
certain terms. One was forcibly re- 
minded of the Austrian army awfully 
arrayed that boldly by battery be- 
sieged Belgrade; only it was a Conser- 

vative army (with a few Opposition 
auxiliaries), and it besieged Mr. Hore- 
BeutsHa. He, imperturbable fellow, 
got his Third Reading (of the Austrian 
Loan Guarantee Bill), as everybody 
| new he would, but not until the Con- 








servative Back-Benches had delivered, 
with a frankness unusual to revolting 
Government supporters, a solemn warn- 
ing not to do it again. “It,” one gath- 


ered from the speeches ‘of Captain 
CazaALET, Mr. LAMBERT (who put in a 
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FOR THIS OCCASION ONLY. 


THE AUSTRIAN LOAN BILL PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY 
For Mr. Jack JONES AND COLONEL GRETTON TO ATTUNE 


VOICES IN HARMONY. 


harsh word for the National Liberals), 
Colonel Gretron, Mr. Jack JONES 
(who registered the Socialist pro- 
test), Sir Wiitt1am Davison, Lieut.- 
Colonel MoorE-BRABAZON and Messrs. 
Futter, ©. Wititams, BRACKEN, 





THE AYLESBURY 
THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN RESPECT- 
ABILITY WITHOUT REMAINING DRY. 


Mr. Beaumont (Member for Aylesbury). 





Duck IS OF OPINION 


Bootupy and BEAUMONT, was the 
guaranteeing of a £4,000,000 loan to 
Austria in order that the Bank of 
England, which had already lent a 
large sum of money to that happy 
country at from 6 to 10 per cent., 
could recover the balance of its 
capital. Mr. Hore-BELisHa’s 
plea that a large part of the 
loan would be available to set 
Austria on her feet made little 
impression. Only economic 
union with Germany could save 
Austria, said Captain CazALET, 
and that was a thing the terms 
of the loan expressly provided 
against. Other objections seem- 
ed equally pertinent. Why were 
we lending money to a country 
that was raising higher tariffs 
against our textiles ; that we had 
just brought to book for smug- 
gling in arms contrary to the 
Treaty of St. Germain; whose 
financial position was irretriev- 
able? What was this curious 
mythical relationship between 
the Treasury and the Bank of 
England, compared with which, 
in this connection, Shylock was 
a spendthrift philanthropist ? 
How could we possibly plead 
poverty to America if we could 
afford to make these improvi- 
dent loans ? 

So fiercely did the Cossack 
commanders’ cannonading come that 
one almost expected destruction’s devas. 
tating doom to overtake the Bill there 
and then and all Mr. Hors-BrEttsHa’s 
heroic hardihood to come to naught. 
Reason, however, returned, the seces- 
sionists stopped their sanguinary 
sounds and the deed was done. 

To this tumult of civil strife there 
succeeded the calm of miscellaneous 
supply. The House cheerfully voted 
£6,500 spent on the Broad Street Press 
prosecution, merely regretting en pas- 
sant that a heavy expenditure on 
extradition proceedings incurred over 
a period of two years still found Mr. 
JacoB Factor as elusive a factor in 
the situation as the square root of x. 
A bright suggestion by Mr. JonEs that 
we should make a present of the gen- 
tleman to the United States was not 
pursued. 

A small vote for the Corps of 
Custodians was vehemently opposed by 
Mr. Lunn on the ground that “as a 
trade unionist he objected to this form 
of blackleg labour.” The House, being 
unable to recall any particular trade 
union whose activities the Corps seemed 
likely to infringe upon, except pos- 
sibly the Amalgamated Society of 
Burglars and Housebreakers, let it go 
at that. 
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Tuesday, February 21st.—By way of 
showing that speed can be a noble thing 
the Lords. whisked through the Com- 
mittee stage of the Speedometer Bill 
at a pace that any piece of insentient 
mechanism would blush to record. In- 
valid carriages, locomotives, agricul- 
tural tractors, steam-rollers and electric- 
ally-propelled vehicles were exempted 
from the Bill. Motor perambulators 
and motor lawn-mowers presumably 
remain within its scope. 

In the Commons Mr. Durr CooPer 
explained why the officer of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders under arrest in the 
Tower was there and not somewhere 
else. Dr. Burain gratefully accepted 
the invitation of Mr. Guiossop, Con- 
servative Member for Penistone, to slip 
round and have half-a- 
pint at a little place he 
knew about, but cau- 
tiously added that he 
had no intention of 
being the star witness 
in .a prosecution for 
serving the said _half- 
pint in an unstamped 
glass. 

“The fact that a din- 
ner may precede a tax- 
able entertainment,” 
said Mr. HorE-BE.LISsHA, 
replying to Mr. Brav- 
MONT, “does not relieve 
from liability payments 
for admission to the en- 
tertainment, whether or 
not the payments are 
combined with the 
charge for the dinner.” 
In a word, the fact that 
the usual after-dinner 
speech taxes the guest’s 
patience is no reason 
why the usual comic 
song should not tax his pocket. 

The House turned a ready ear to 
Mr. MicuaEL BEAUMONT whose advo- 
cacy of the claims of alcohol as against 
the “rival poisons of tannin and 
caffein””’ was warm enough to secure the 
introduction of his Bill for Brighter 
and Better Pubs. 

The House in Committee then dis- 
cussed the General Exchequer Grant to 
local authorities payable under the 
Act of 1929. The usual wrangle ensued 
as to whether local authorities are ex- 
travagant or merely overburdened, and 
Sir Hitton Younge, replying for the 
Government, gave himself the comfort- 
able assurance that as some of the 
debaters thought the grant was nig- 
gardly and others thought it generous, 
it was probably just about right. 

Wednesday, February 22nd.—A dis- 
gruntled Peer recently observed that if 
foreign affairs paid as much attention 


(Left) As 
(Right) as IT 


to Lord Ponsonsy as Lord PonsonBy 
does to foreign affairs there would be 
no need for the League of Nations. True 
to this réle of the Watch-Dog of Europe 
his Lordship this afternoon called 
attention to “‘the decrease in the con- 
trol of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom over foreign and imperial 


affairs.” His complaint appeared to be 
that nowadays the SECRETARY FOR 
Foreicn Arrarrs and his hand-picked 


experts have things pretty well their 
own way. 

Lord Crcrt added the rather dis- 
turbing information that “Parliament 
would be unable to alter any agreement 
resulting from the Disarmament Con- 
ference.” It is just as well perhaps that 
no agreement of any substantial im- 








THE 


LIGHT OF EPPING. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL THINKS IT OUGHT TO BE, 


Mr. 


Is. 


portance is at all likely to materialise. 
Lord HattsHam said the modern 
Cabinets took Parliament into their 
confidence much more than their pre- 
decessors did, not because they were 
constitutionally obliged to but because 
they desired to retain its confidence. 
Lord ARNOLD intimated that if the 
PRIME MINISTER were sent to Washing- 
ton to talk debts the Cabinet would 
not retain anybody’s confidence. As a 
choice of evils the man to send was the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

In the Commons the MINISTER OF 
TRANSPORT informed Commander 
MarspDEN that he had no power to 
require rear-lights to be carried on 
bicycles. Later the House learned, 
unofficially but with regret, that Mr. 
Pysus had decided to turn his own 
tail-light on the political arena, a 
course adopted, it must be added, by 
the pressure of private affairs and not 


as the result of the Lords’ recent invita. 
tion.to the MINISTER to abolish him. 
self. Major OLtver STANLEY, it was 
whispered, would be the new Minister 
of Transport, his post as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office 
being assumed by Captain Hacking, | 
The respective ages of the three gentle. 
men being 53, rising 37 and 48 respec. 
tively, it may be fairly said that the 
younger Parliamentary generation js 
knock- knock- knocking at the door to | 
some purpose. 

An Indian debate is like curry. It 
needs a bit of Congress hot-stuff to give 
it the flavour of reality.. With the 
MAHATMA immersed in isolated con. 
templation and. Congress temporarily 
immersed i in the tall grass, there seemed 
no particular reason why 
Sir Henry Pace-Crort 
should not have let the 
sleeping tiger lie. That 
in substance was the 
plea of the SECRETARY 
OF STATE For Inpia, 
who rightly pointed out 
the difficulty of debat- 
ing the subject usefully 
uutil the Government’s 
White Paper was in the 
hands of the Joint 
Select Committee. Wed. 
nesdays will be Wednes. 
days, however, and 
Members enjoyed an in- 
nocuous opportunity of 
explaining India’s essen- 
tial inability to cope 
with Responsibility at 
the Centre, a Federal 
Constitution or any of 
the other blessings in 
contemplation. Lord 
Eustace PERcY’S sug- 
gestion that the House 
should hear the Churchillian legions 
“thunder past and turn to thought 
again” was perhaps the best advice 
available. 

Mr. Emmortr’s “ hands off the B.B.C.” 
Motion was a very different affair. It 
gave Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE and others 
the opportunity to point out that as the 
newspapers no longer printed import- 
ant political speeches in extenso this 

‘marvellous new instrument,” as Mr. 
CHURCHILL called it, offered a veritable 
life-line to politicians in search of a 
public. Mr. Caurcnity talked of “a 
continuous association between the 
voting millions and the guiding auth- 
ority of the State,” which sounds 
better but means the same thing. 

The one thing desirable, one gathered, 

was that the authentic political voices 
should be gathered at the microphone 
in an adequate but cquitable spate. 

To this the P.M.G. demurred. 
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“THAT’S A BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR YOU, MY BOY.” 
“THANKS, UNCLE, VERY MUCH INDEED. 
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IT’S MOST KIND OF YOU IN THESE DAYS OF FINANCIAL STINGINESS.” 








After the Fray. 


I Do not mourn because the Tests are ended, 
The last ball bowled and played the final shot 
Which graced that blend of gallant deeds and splendid 
And “incidents” we fain would have forgot ; 
I cannot share the view of him who gnashes 
His teeth now no excitement’s to be met 
And dons (not inappropriate to the Ashes) 
The sackcloth of regret. 


Not that I scorned the madness of my brothers; 
Like them I too the frequent penny spent; 

I pored at least as eagerly as others 

O’er every syllable that RevTEr sent: 





I too perused (for I could not keep off it) 
Each article that proved beyond a doubt 
How cricket stalwarts, when they play the prophet, 
Are generally out. 
At first, I grant, I had an expectation 
That life henceforward might be rather flat, 
But second thoughts soon brought their consolation; 
I very rapidly got over that; 
My fleeting sense of loss at once grew weaker 
As I reflected how in days ahead 
No more, like John Peel’s horn, would my loud-speaker 
Compel me from my bed. 
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Guide to Conversation. 





A Lot gets said one way and another about almost every- 
thing in the world, and sometimes the compilers of this 
manual, with some weariness, are inclined to wonder how 
much of it is really worth saying, let alone listening to; but 
as this is not a view to be encouraged either in ourselves or 
in the student, we will not pursue it. Instead we will turn 
to Old Furniture, which is one of the most prolific topics 
of conversation in the world. 

In case the student finds this statement in any way 
difficult to accept, we shall proceed straightway to give 
examples of the kind of thing that goes on continu: ally all 
over the place :— 


se 


. . . So we think that really is the best thing to do: 
because, after all, we’ve got the car, and Toby can just dash 
about the country picking up things here and there; and 
of course really good old furniture represents capital in a 
way, just like an investment. Naturally, Uncle John, we 
shouldn’t dream of asking you for the five hundred pounds 
unless we did feel. that 

“You see, Uncle John, Sallie and I both have a terrific 
feeling, if you know what I mean, for really old stuff. 
I mean, you’ve just simply got it or else you haven’t 
got it——” 





(Which of course is also the case as regards the five 
hundred pounds; and if any student should ever be in the 
position of Uncle John we will, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, supply him with a specific answer to 
the above, should he not have instantly thought of it for 
himself.) 


“My dear, have you been to that marvellous Exhibition 
—the whole thing Old Walnut from start to finish ?”’ 
‘As a matter of fact, I’ve been three times. Too wonder- 


ful. Queen Anne, you know.” 
“Oh, of course, Queen Anne. And those marvellous 
chairs. I always wonder how people dared to sit on them— 


don’t you?” 

“Well, of course it was all quite different in those days, 
wasn’t it? I mean to say, they didn’t know anything about 
Old Walnut, did they?” 

“No, poor darlings, of course they didn’t. One hasn't 
really known oneself so frightfully long. You know, every- 
one’s saying that the next thing will be Oak.” 

“Oak? How too marvellous! I must start collecting at 
once before prices go up.” 

“My mother-in-law has simply quantities of oak tables 
and things. I’m sure she doesn’t really care about them 
a bit. I wonder whether 

| Exit in a reverie, but with accelerated pace. 





“1 like the new bungalow so much. 
furnishing, isn’t it?” 

“Well, we’ve tried to. 
Charles II. stool just there.” 

“I thought so. So characteristic, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, frightfully ; but the only thing is, the housemaid’s 

a perfect fool, and I do believe she’s moved it into the other 
corner. That’s the Charles II. stool over there, and this 
is one they carved last winter at the Shoulder-to-Shoulder 
Boys’ Club in the village——” 

ad see, dear.” 


Completely period 


As a matter of fact that’s a 


(The last reply is really optional, especially if the student 
can think of a better one, because we perfectly realise that 




















a good deal more is called for than mere brightness anq | 
readiness of repartee. At the same time, whatever is said 
had better be as brief and unconcerned as possible, and | 
should lead quickly on to some other topic—say the | 
Shoulder-to-Shoulder Boys’ Club in the village, which 
could be brought in quite naturally.) 


% * * 


“And how much is that little table, with the legs?” 

“Nine guineas, Madam. Regular museum-piece, that is.” 

“Oh, I couldn't possibly afford that! Is that really the 
pr ice?” 

“Well, Madam, for a client like yourself I might see what 
we could do. Let me see, there was that other little piece 
over there you were asking about——” 

“That was four-and-a-half; but I can’t really afford 
that 
“Quite, Madam ; though really, I assure you, many people 
are buying old furniture as an investment nowada ys. Things 
of this kind increase in value, naturally—the older they 
grow the more they’re worth. Now supposing I was to say 
eight for the table, and throw in the little mirror for four. | 
eighteen-six ? I should like you to have them, if I may be 

allowed to s say so 14 








And since this is probably the only word of truth yet 
spoken by the salesman, we suppose that he had better be | 
allowed to say so. Anyway, he almost undoubtedly gets 
away with it, and the following short monologue—it isn’t | 
really short, but we propose to omit chunks and chunks | 
of it—is the eventual result of his activities :— 


“ 


Really, an absolute bargain. I was determined to 
get the table, and I simply said, ‘I shouldn’t dream of 
paying what you ’re asking. I know the value of these 
things,’ I said—and of course I do. It’s just a flair I happen 
to have. So I said, ‘Five-and-a-half guineas, and not a 
penny more—and,’ I said, ‘you can throw in the mirror for 
an extra two pounds if you like.’ So that if Henry has one 
word to say about the bill I shall simply point out to him 
that I got the things absolutely dirt cheap——” 








The conversation with Henry that will undoubtedly 
follow in due course is indeed about Old Furniture, and 
probably about a great many other things as well, such as 
Henry’s maddening habit of keeping his shaving-things in 
the bathroom, and why the soup cannot be sent in really 
hot—but it all comes under a different heading, and the 
student hasn’t got there yet. (And he may thank his stars 
that he hasn’t, what’s morc!) 








Translation from the Chinese. 





Pustic BENEFACTOR. 
LET this obscure poet sing the praise 
Of the wealthy and venerable Wun Li. 
His news-sheet advises countless coolies 
Of murder, suicide and sudden death, 
Arson and larceny, assault and rape 
With profitable and weekly regularity. 
Therefore he is a legislator, 
A notable patron of learned societies. 


Deploring the levity of the public mind 

Wun Li repeats the Sayings of the Wise 

In slightly inferior language 

And donates generously 

To the Society for the Promotion of Confucian 
Knowledge. 
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Vicar’s Daughter. “‘WON’T YOU DANCE WITH ME, MR. JONES, JUST TO GIVE THE BAND 


SOMETHING TO DO?” 


Young Man. “SORRY, MISS DAVIES, I CAN’T. 


THE REFRESHMENTS.” 


I PROMISED YOUR FATHER 


TO LOOK AFTER 
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At the Play. 


“AMONG THE WOLVES ” 
(SHILLING THEATRE). 

lr ever there was a chance for a 
popular theatre, now is the time; and 
if Londoners allow their new Shilling 
Theatre to die of neglect all I can say is 
that they well deserve to go on having 
to pay the best part of a pound for their 
stalls. 

I do not mean to suggest that the suc- 
cess of one popular theatre is likely to 
solve any of the intricate problems 
which hedge in the question of theatre- 
prices. But there is no doubt 
that if one such venture could 
get securely on its feet others 
would quickly follow; and once 
the public ceased to assume a 
connection between dear seats 
and good shows a big step 
would have been taken in the 
right direction. And more than 
that, an appreciable slice of 
theatrical territory would have 
been won back from the in- 
vading cinema. 

The Shilling Theatre is 
housed in the old Grand 
Theatre, Fulham, which lies 
about a hundred yards to the 
north of Putney Bridge. It pro- 
poses to give two performances 
each night and no matinées, 
and to change its programme 
every fortnight. So far, a farce, 
a drama, an evening of one-act 
plays, and a representative in- 
telligent play (Juno and the 
Paycock) have been presented ; 
and I understand that the last 
of these drew the biggest 
audiences, which is interesting 
in view of the general notion 
that a popular theatre must be 
bloody and thunderous or go 
under. 

Fresh casts are assembled for each 
production, and, although a resident 
team has its advantages, varicty is 





probably a wise policy for this type of 


theatre. 

The current play is Among the Wolves, 
a drama adapted from a film, and it 
really is a drama. The scene is a log- 
hut in the frozen wastes where men are 
men and meat keeps for ever, and the 
story very properly concerns a beauti- 
ful and brave girl who, owing to some- 
body’s carelessness, is suddenly thrown 
amongst a little colony of fur-hunting 
bozos, in a few of whom she arouses the 
best, but in the others the worst. 

Kitty was found in a drifting canoe. 
She had a terribly frozen waist and a 
gentleman friend who had already ex- 
pired. They carried her into the log- 


GOING 
Reverend Mether . 
Stella Mordaunt . 


hut (her permanent wave quite unim- 
paired by the Arctic rigours; but, her 
father being a millionaire, it had been 
a really permanent one), where a gulp 
of schnapps and one glance at her 
new friends soon brought her to; and 
I didn’t wonder, for the combined ap- 
pearance of the company would have 
made sal volatile seem just a soft drink. 
Dyed-in-the-wool tough babies they 
were—the kind who shoot first and 
afterwards ask you to pass the salt. 
Job, who was the boss, had only just 
quelled the daily mutiny when Kitty 
arrived, and her presence made it break 
out again worse than ever, especially 


‘/s 
f, 
J 
W, 
1 f, 





TO THE 


when it appeared that the most dashing 
and villainous of the bozos was an echo 
of her past. And so we got two good 
men risking their lives to save her, 


and in the end bravery and virtue 
triumphed, as we knew all the time 
Kitty escaped, leaving 
the survivors to bury the victims and 


they would. 


settle down again to a quiet Arctic 
evening over their pemmican and 
six-shooters. 


This is all good straight drama, and 


if you happen to like that as a change 


from more sophisticated stuff, you will 
enjoy it, as I did. The curtains are 
about as exciting as they could be, 
and the cast did their work well, Mr. 


MicHaEL Hocan being outstanding. 


The Shilling Theatre does not appear 
in the present telephone book, but its 


REVEREND MOTHER. 
Miss MARDA VANNE. 
Miss Mary Casson. 


number is Putney 2248, and all seats 
are bookable. In my humble opinion 
they are worth booking. ERIc, 


“THE Guass WALL” (EMBAssy), 


When, three or four years ago, Mr. 
AMNER HALt presented The Cradle 
Song of the distinguished Spanish 
dramatist, Sefior SIERRA, we had q 
charming glimpse of convent life seep 
through sympathetic eyes. There was 
gaiety and humour to sweeten, even on 
the natural plane, the difficult, delib. 
erately-narrowed lives, and, though the 
impress of the common mould of dis. 
cipline and self-repression was strong, 
there was, as indeed a shrewd 
psychologist would have ex. 
pected, much diversity of 
character; and there were 
glimpses of the consolations 
and compensations which the 
members of this little spiritual 
family enjoyed, and a certain 
fragrant and gracious air of 
innocence and serenity which 
was very attractive. 


Miss E. M. DELAFIELD, deal- 
ing with the very real and 
not uncommon tragedy of the 
misfit in such a life, shows 
us through the “glass wall” 
which stands between the outer 
world and this inner world of 
withdrawn souls an altogether 
gloomier picture. As a drama. 
tist she is no doubt within her 
rights in loading the dice 
against her somewhat spiritless 
heroine. She is less wise per: 
haps to give us the impres- 
sion of presenting a conflict of 
systems rather than of char. 
acters, and to be content to 
over-simplify, to state rather 
than develop for us in an intel- 
ligible way the essential crisis 
in her forlorn little pilgrim’s 
unhappy progress. Here is more a 
thesis than a play. Yet within the 
limitations which her evidently strong 
convictions have imposed upon her 
she shows herself capable of draw- 
ing a character with a firm hand; her 
dialogue flows easily; occasionally her 
native humour is allowed to flash out 
(though never within the convent 


walls). We were as an audience moved | 


often poignantly, often uncomfortably. 


We certainly were not bored. And if| 


bitterness betrays the author into 4 
certain unfairness, it is the unfairness, 
not easy to avoid, where the deeper 


feelings are engaged, of emphasis rather | 
than of misrepresentation. There are 


no situations here and there are no 
words said which are intrinsically im- 
probable. 





————_ 


The selection, however, 3 | 
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the selection of an advocate rather than 
ofa detached observer: and the trades 
of the advocate and the dramatist are 
perhaps better kept separate. 

Stella Mordaunt (Miss Mary Casson), 
the daughter of a staunch Protestant 
father and a staunch Catholic mother, 
enters the convent at which she has 
been educated rather out of affection for 
the rather formidable Reverend Mother 
than from any irresistible conviction of 
special vocation. She has seen at home 
—a slightly cramped and certainly 
gsthetically squalid middle-class home 
—her parents devoted indeed yet always 
divided by their religious differences ; 
and the fear of similar unhappiness if 
she marries the young Protestant boy 
whois courting her also weighs with her. 
It is further indicated that the Reverend 
Mother, at the prompting of the sleek 
worldly chaplain, has “used her influ- 
ence” in the quite honest conviction 
that taking the veil will be a happy 
solution of the girl’s difficulties. Here 
the author is studiously fair. 


Ten years later the Superior is 
ordered abroad, and Stella is unable to 
face the separation. She has found that 
working for and being near her beloved 
“Mother” has alone enabled her to bear 
the burden of her hard and essentially 
lonely life. She explains this with 
passionate urgency to the horrified 
Superior, who can see nothing in this 
but ill-regulated affection and infidelity 
to a higher call, forgetting perhaps her 
own share in the manufacture of her 
“daughter’s’’ vocation, and leaves the 
poor girl to her conscience not without 
an underlining of the pains and penalties 
of such infidelity. Stella returns, a pale 
diminished ghost of a woman, to her 
old home, now occupied by her Catho- 
lic brother and his hard little Catholic 
wife, Agnes; the brother sympathetic 
—perhaps the only real sympathetic 
character in the play—the wife scandal- 
ised, apprehensive about an increasing 
family on diminishing resources, and 
thwarting her sister-in-law’s efforts to 
find in the children an outlet for her 
starved affections. She has been spoiled 
for normal life, is unwanted and made 
to feel an outcast. 


It is perhaps not to be counted against 
Miss Casson that her Stella was so un- 
interesting a young woman. That was 
perhaps in the author’s plan—a char- 
acter shorn of personality by a narrow 
school and a narrower convent environ- 
ment. Miss Marpa VANNE’s Reverend 
Mother, rather hard, with traces of a 
warmer humanity carefully concealed, 
Was an interesting performance, and the 
way she held her audience in the long 
monologue in the Chapter House was 





a tribute to her skill. Catholic padres 
on the whole get a fairer deal on the 
stage than their Anglican brethren. Mr. 
AUBREY DExTER, the author abetting, 
is here to redress the balance with a 
touch of malicious and effective carica- 
ture. Miss JANE GRAHAME played the 
very well-written part of the heartless 
little formalist, Agnes Mordaunt, with 
an effective forbidding realism. 

If there is, as I say, a too bitter salt 
in this, there is a passionate sincerity 
about something deeply felt that is 
always moving. 


STRINDBERG’S The Pariah (a rather 
wordy but subtle dialogue) was played 
as a curtain-raiser to this. Mr. MICHAEL 
SHERBROOKE as the tolerant, under- 
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RETURNING TO THE NOT-SO- 
REVEREND FATHER. 
Stella Mordaunt . Miss Mary Casson. 
Morris Mordaunt. Mr. Doucias BuRBIDGE. 


standing, honest old archeologist ruth- 
lessly exposing the mental twists of a 
thief and coward, gave one of his 
brilliantly-observed character-studies. 
How excellent a lesson in the actor’s 
art to contrast his alternating phases 
of significant repose and of vigorous 
action ! i 


“King Joun” (0.U.DS.) 


The 0.U.D.S. had not acted King 
John since 1891. Despite the fact that 
Henry Irvine then played the King, 
the play can hardly have been more 
effective than it was last week. King 
Johnis a difficult play to act, especially 
for an amateur company, since it lacks 
decisive plot and noble hero and is 
only rarely relieved by the flashes of 
SHAKESPEARE’s poetic genius. The 
O.U.D.S., however, handled the play 
as effectively as could be desired. The 


policy of not heeding cries for economy 
in production paid well. The stage 
settings and dresses, mostly in red or 
yellow, were very pleasing. The battle 
scene was especially well managed by 
lighting effects, and the blue drop- 
curtain which was used asa background 
during most of the soliloquies was also 
excellent for the spot-lights. The 
music of Dr. W. H. Harris certainly 
heightened the dramatic intensity of 
the play. 

Mr. W. G. Devin, who played King 
John, gave by far the most finished 
display of the amateur actors. King 
John, in whatever mood, never seemed 
to be striking a dramatic pose, but 
always to be really suffering from that 
particular emotion. He out-acted 
Philip the Bastard (Mr. O. P. E. REEp), 
whose character, mixture of cynicism 
and impetuosity, is certainly hard 
to capture. Nevertheless Mr. REEp 
tried bravely, though unfortunately 
shouting his lines in some of the more 
impassioned speeches. Mr. FELTON as 
Hubert de Burgh succeeded in portray- 
ing his emotions almost as well as King 
John. One of the best performances 
was that of Cardinal Pandulph by Mr. 
P. B. P. GLENVILLE, which represented 
both excellent acting and make-up. 

The professional actresses lent grace 
to the performance, Miss MASSINGHAM’s 
Constance taking prime place amongst 
them. She was necessarily dramatic 
without becoming too hysterical. Miss 
EILEEN THORNDIKE was dignified as 
Queen Elinor, but Miss Joan GARDNER 
appeared to have some diffidence in 
speaking verse, though she had the 
grace and charm which is almost all 
that is necessary to the réle of Blanche 
of Castile. The young Master Cyrin 
Hay spoke his lines properly, though 
in his long speech one wondered how 
SHAKESPEARE could put such words 
into the mouth of a boy. 

On the whole Messrs. HucH Hunt 
and GILES PLAYFaIR are to be congrat- 
ulated on their daring in production, a 
daring which undoubtedly spelt success. 








An inquiry amongst convicts as to 
the kind of literature they like best 
revealed that they all plump for 
“detective thrillers.” We should have 
thought that Bradshaw would have 
topped the list. 


The latest discovery in the field of 
vitamins is one that if fed to rats pre- 
vents their hair from turning grey. It 
has never seemed to make any differ- 
ence to us whether or not rats looked 


young. ‘iin scilintaga iii: 
“Amos was top-scorer with 121 not 
out . . .”"—Overseas Paper. 


Very good for a minor prophet. 
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Hostess. “ An, BERTIE, I KNEW YOU WOULD COME. 
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You ’RE SUCH A ROCK.” 








Arise, England ! 

(It has been suggested that English 
cheese-makers should combine and adver- 
tise the various kinds of excellent cheese 
made in this country.) 





In simpler, happier days than these 
Our British stamina was built on 
The Cheddar and the Cheshire cheese, 

The Double-Gloster and the Stilton, 
And on the cheeses that prevail 
Along the slopes of Wensleydale. 


The farmer still persuades the cow 
To yield the raw material (Grade A), 
But where are all the cheeses now 
That were so famous in their heyday, 
When men of the Victorian type 
Consumed them (and preferred them 
ripe) ? 


Can a Lancastrian now aspire 
To satisfy his natural hunger 
By eating cheese from Lancashire ? 
Does any Nidderdale cheesemonger 
Sell cheeses made beside the Nidd, 
As once upon a time he did? 


Must Leicester and must Gloucester 
own 
That the peculiar cheese they 
cherished 


Is now so utterly unknown 
That memory of its taste has per- 
ished ? 
Has Dorset, which gave birth to T'ess, 
Stopped issuing cheeses from the press ? 


O England, ere it is too late, 
Reorganise your vast resources 
And rescue from its threatened fate 
The last one of our club’s three 
courses. 
Tis but required to raise your voice— 
Restore the cheeses of our choice! 








We Go to the B.LF. 





Theodore Bunn manipulated a turn- 
stile at Olympia just in front of me, 
and a cruel fate made him look round. 
Otherwise this might have been a very 
different article. 

“T’ve had flu,” he said, ‘‘and I see 
there’s an ozone plant here. Let’s go 
and try it.” 

(On the way we passed through the 
Hall of the Empire Marketing Board, a 
temple to which this country’s daughters 
have brought of their best from nearly 
thirteen million square miles. The 
symbolism of it was very beautiful and 
moving—Australian butter to grease the 
wheels of Empire, Canadian honey to 





assist the adhesion of the Britannic 


family, preserved South African vey. 


tables to—but that sort of thing is quit 
lost on Theodore.) 
“Here weare,” hecried. “ Breathein.” 
We did, while the head of a metal 
monster blew rudely at us. It was ozone 


all right, and after a minute of it I felt | 
exactly as if I had eaten two dozen | 


oysters and then fought my way round 


Beachy Head in a gale. Theodore began | 


to look so aggressively marine that I 
made him move on. 

““We’ve had our nice walk on the 
front,” he said, “now let’s go on the 
pier and play with the automatics.” 


(But for Theodore’s unwarrantable | : 


intrusion I know I should be giving you 
a fascinating description of the superbly- 
upholstered stalls, the sumptuous aisles 
crissing and crossing, the delicate aroma 
of cigar-smoke as the magnates contrac 
with one another to supply stupendous 
quantities of British goods, and of cours 
of the British goods themselves. Rows 0 
them, tons of them, exquisitely arranged 
and crying out to be bought in very lary 
numbers. But please blame Theodor, 
not me.) 
We hove to in front of a machine 
which invited us to ‘‘CoNTROLAD BL 
ESTADO DE VUESTROS NERVIOS.” Theo 
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dore, who knows a little Spanish, trans- 
lated it slowly as: “IT Is REQUESTED 
THAT YOU RESTRAIN YOURSELF IN THE 
| vestry,” but a kindly commissionaire, 
who knew a B.I.F. when he saw one, 
put him right, and the robot in return 
for a penny set about testing his nerves 
with a hyper-sensitive pen which he 
had to try to steer up a straight line. 
The result looked like a strong spring; 
and in grim silence we passed on to have 
a totalisator and thirty-seven other 
pieces of machinery explained to us. 
(May I just slip in a word about the 
toys? The interesting thing about them 
was that the English nursery appears to 
have gone completely air-mad. On none 
of the toy-stalls was there the smallest 
suggestion of air disarmament. Every 
sort of aeroplane was there, and most of 
them could fly. Lord Lonponperry 
might care to make a note of it and per- 
haps get the point raised at Geneva.) 
After that two notable things hap- 
pened. The first concerned Theodore. 
We climbed to the Palace of Radio. 
where a trusting salesman let him take 
liberties with a set like a chest-of- 
drawers to which the dashboard of a 
racing-car had been screwed. And 
with it he trapped either Vizagapatam 








or Shoeburyness, I can’t remember 
which—but it was agreed on all sides 
to be a remarkable feat. 

The other thing, which excited me, 
was the discovery of a new version of 
Corinthian bagatelle, in which the balls 
roll round a board shaped like Brook- 
lands and are lost if they reach the 
centre. A good game... . 

We were traversing the Yarn Section 
when Theodore spotted a salesman 
whom he knew. 

“How are things going?” he asked 
politely. 

“We're having a big success to-day 
with a new line,” the young man re- 
plied. “She was only an exhibitor’s 
daughter, but——” 

I bustled Theodore away. We ran 
into a large indicator which said 
“FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES.” 

“What about a BIFsteak and an 
Imperial pint?” he demanded. 

They seemed indicated. Eric. 








The Riparian Replies. 


My friends who in suburban lairs 
Inhabit this our city’s hems 

All look with scorn on one who cares 
To dwell beside the ancient Thames. 


The mists that coil above the flood 
Induce rheumatic pains, they say, 

And streptococci storm his blood 
Whose house is built upon the clay. 


If I should answer, as I might, 
“T like to watch the waters gleam, 
And walk beside the swans at night 
And wonder what it is they dream; 


I like the cattle on the brink 
Who come across the grassy plat. 
To spread long ripples where they 
drink ; 
Tlike a thousand things like that. . . .” 


If I should answer on this wise, 
My colleagues, plain blunt business- 
men, 
Would view me with unfriendly eyes 
And turn them to their Times again. 


I therefore say, “In trade’s decline 
Reflections make the world less 
bare ; 
I like to see two arc-lamps shine 
When only one in fact is there. 


And, further, since you all agree 
Life ’s not worth while when short 
of pelf, 
Just think how handy it will be 
If I should want to drown myself.” 
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“Mummy, IS AN ACTRESS JUST A DISAPPOINTED FILM-STAR?” 
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“Now, WOT ABOUT THAT BIT O° POETRY YOU WAS SAYIN’ ABOUT ‘SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT’?” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Splendid Paupers. 

THE post-war professional classes, with their pluckily 
improvised adaptations to a lowered standard of living, 
deserve, to my mind, all the appreciation they have never 
sought and seldom obtained. That they get it in one of the 
merriest and gallantest of novels is due to Mr. D. L. Murray, 
whose account of T'he English Family Robinson (CONSTABLE, 
7/6) and its resourcefulness in financial shipwreck is a 
pleasure not to be forgone. Sir Valentine Scarthwood, 
retired head of an Oxford college, loses the last of his 
investments just as his elder daughter comes home ploughed 
from his old university. Virginia belongs chronologically 
to a mercifully passing generation, with the means and taste 
for cocktails and “flicks.” She has, however, both honesty 
and brains; and so has Ronnie, recalled from Charterhouse, 
and Rosalind, dynamically shot out of a deck-chair and an 
obscene novel by the realisation of catastrophe. Shall they 
abandon the Old Rectory and scatter? Or shall they stick 
to it and make it pay? Well, when you find that the trades- 
people—hitherto your predestinate boot-lickers—are men- 
tally parcelling out your house and garden, stables and 
paddocks among themselves, your instinct is to hang on. 
And the story of the Scarthwoods’ hanging-on has for all its 
comicality a strong undertone of pathos. They encounter 
enemies as malevolent as Harden the labourer, friends 


as lovable as Humphrey the deacon, and benefactors as 
ambiguous as Chris Tussle the horse-coper. Their creator 
knows the trend of the times. My congratulations on the 
light-hearted use he has made of his knowledge. 





The Biography of a Biography. 

To construct a convincing argument on an improbable 
premise is a feat which, whatever its value in science, will 
in literature always command our admiration. And in 
Human Being (FABER AND FABER, 7/6) Mr. CurisTOPHER 
Mortey has done it triumphantly. Nothing could be more 
unlikely than that Larry Hubbard, having advanced guilt- 
less of authorship well into the years misnamed of discretion, 
should find himself propelled into the difficult waters of 
biography by a chance and single encounter with a man 
in no wise apparently remarkable. But he was, and we 
accept the fact that he was with more than a willing sus- 
pension of disbelief. Not that the likelihood of Hubbard's 
venture or its ultimate outcome matters very much. As he 
gathers and ruminates his material his mind becomes a 
transparency through which Richard Roe is scen in the very 
fulness of life—‘‘a human being in the act of being human. 
And not only Richard himself but the members of his family, 
his colleagues at Erskines’ and his employees in Richard 

toe, Inc., that charming pair, Peggy and Jenny—what else 
could they have been called?—and especially Minne 
Hutzler. They move in a delicately-constructed maze of 
relationships, and, as the hazards of Hubbard’s quest die- 
tate, their story moves backwards and forwards in time— 
now crabwise, now retrograde, but never plantigrade, always 
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tour de force—a story which is rich in rf 
e . : | 
| humanity and humour and irradiated if | 





with beauty as is the great city which 
Javs so vivid a part in it by her 
lights at evening. 

















Among contemporary instructors of 
youth the headmaster of University 
College School holds a distinguished WAAL | i] 
place, and to read A Headmaster Re-  \ Ah ed 
members (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) is to under- Ni la 
stand why. For it is clear that Mr. Guy ie 
KenpaLt has the reforming spirit in ‘ | | 
rfect alliance with a sure sense of 
reality, and that he is in as little danger fl Y. 
from the Charybdis of the crank as Z| 
from the Scylla of pedantry. If he pro- 
fesses a greater respect for MonTsEs- \ 
gor than for matriculation he is still Z. 
of Eton and of Oxford; and if he is 
critical of those august seats of learning 
his criticism falls very far short of ' 
iconoclasm. A frank and shrewd criti- | ly) 











| 
Of Schools and Schoolmen. 











makes his book a specially valuable It | | ¥ 
contribution both to the history and | \ 
to the philosophy of educational 4 
method, but one needs no more thana | 1 | \ 
platonic interest in the subject to enjoy \ 
it. For Mr. KENDALL has had a wide 
and varied experience, and has recorded 
it with lucidity and rather a dry 
humour. If there is a touch of malice 
in some of his portraiture it is none 
the worse for that; and he has many 
entertaining stories to tell, not more 
than pleasantly redolent of the com- | | 
mon-room. To many readers, prob- AVL NNat 
ably, the chapters devoted to the HE ul t 
schools in which he learned will be Wy 
| 
\ 





. | A | 
even more attractive than those about AY 


| 
the schools in which he has taught. ihe 
Perhaps he has succeeded so well as ry 





cism of men and institutions is what rf BY '\N 





| 
a schoolmaster because he remembers ' 
so vividly what it is like to be a 
schoolboy. 





A Promiscuous Pilgrimage. 
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}1 1 Beagctteere?, «2, 


Theatrical Magnate (to Producer, Lyricists, Musical Directors, Experts in décor, etc., 
etc.). “ Now I WANT YOU PEOPLE TO SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH ’Amzer. You 
KNOW WHAT I MEAN—TAKE SHAKESPEARE’S THING AS A STARTING-POINT—SEE? ” 








The average reader, like the contem- 
porary Bench, has a tenderness amounting to weakness 
for the first offender; but when a wealthy woman re- 
peatedly lapses from virtue out of mere disability to say 
“No” to the chance seducer it is extremely difficult to 
reiterate one’s interest in the crisis. BROWNING, however, 
put ina word for “the dangerous edge of things” and 
for the demirep who loves and saves her soul; and so did 
Mrs. HENRY Woop, whose Last Lynne is, I feel, the spiritual 
progenitor of This is My Man (HEINEMANN, 7/6). Re- 


Mr. W . B. MaxweELv’s conducting—Viola Railsford’s long 
pilgrimage through the pays of casual amours is sympa- 
infidelity. The skill lies in the narrator’s identification 
with the point of view of his puppet; the weakness, in 








the fact that the puppet can hardly be said to have a 


Sees 


sourcefully and vividly conducted—or it would not be of 


thetically described from the distaff side, so to speak, of 


point of view at all. The daughter who engineers her 
mother’s return to the highly conventional wronged hus- 
band is a slight but pleasant portrait; and the conventional 
husband’s single platonic effort at consolation is admirably 
depicted in its effect on his promiscuous spouse. The dis- 
cerning reader will, I think, fall back on the skilful handling 
of individual situations, among which the revealing fire 
in a small London hotel which drives Viola and her latest 
parti forth on to the pavement in their pyjamas is almost 
too Hogarthian an effort for a narrative so deliberately 
broken to Victorian pseudo-delicacy. 
The Red Putilovetz. 
No doubt you have some vague recollections of the great 


Putilov Works, near Leningrad, which were once a sort of 
Russian Krupp, manufacturing engines and cannon until 
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the autumn of 1914, when the workshops were adapted 
entirely for war-work. It had too a great reputation for 
strikes, dating from 1872 and including the disturbances 
following the appearance of Father Gapon in the Putilov 
area. When the War broke out the concern was militarised 
and put in the hands of a Major-General, but disturbances 
continued. Then came the Revolution. In 1922 the name 
of the works was changed to the Red Putilovetz and the 
cannon-foundry became a tractor-workshop. And now, 
according to Fraulein Litt KOrBeEr, a young Austrian girl 
who spent a month or two as a manual worker there 
drilling levers, the graph of production is rising steadily 
and rapidly; the workers, except for a few incorrigibles, 
are not only happy and contented but enthusiastic; and 
everything is for the best in the best of Soviet worlds. 
Life in a Soviet Factory (Joun Lane, 5/-) is the name of 
this translation from Fraulein KORBER’s German. Her book 


that foul play was responsible for the wrecking of Lessing. 
ham’s car; and those who read The Motor Rally Mystery 
(CoLtins, 7/6) will find that the suspicions were justifiej 
It is always a pleasure to go on a tour of investigation 
with Mr. JoHN Ruops’s Dr. Priestley, for even if his 
manners are sometimes deplorable, his deductions are very 
sound. In this case he unravels an intricate problem, by 
the tale as a whole falls short of complete success. Super. 
intendent Hanslet’s beetle-headedness is, to my mind 
considerably over-emphasized, and, although many oppor. 
tunities are given us to admire Dr. Priestley’s cleverness, ye 
are provided with scarcely any chance to solve the mystery 
for ourselves. Consequently the Doctor’s latest triumphant 
procession leaves me without fervent desire to wave a flag, 





Tricky People. 
Ian Werber, at the outset of Death of a Bridge Exper | 





certainly has a better 
excuse for existence 
than many of the flood 
of works professing to 
deal with Russia since 
the Revolution, for she 
spoke the language flu- 
ently and lived in a 
workers’ community 
house and was appar- 
ently received by the 
red proletariat as one 
of themselves and ad- 
mitted fully to their 
confidence. Her sym- 
pathies are clearly with 
the present régime; but 
somehow in reading her 
glowing account one is 
assailed by doubts here 
and there. Still, this 
appears to be a piece 
of first-hand informa- 
tion, presented by an ob- | 
server with a fluent pen. | 








Scottish Bohemia. | 
It seems that eed 
exists in Edinburgh a 


ING I FOUND HIM 


Nurse (to Doctor). ““I DON’T THINK HE IS QUITE SO WELL. 
IN THE DRAWING-ROOM TRYING TO PLAY 
PERATURE CHART ON THE TYPEWRITER.” 


(GOLLANCZ, 7/6), was | 
murdered by means that | 
were, as far as my ex. | 
perience of fictional| 
crime goes, entirely | 
novel. Among all the | 
New York bridge.| 
fanatics to whom (. (| 
NICOLET introduces us, | 
Werber was the most) 
renowned; but this was | 
not his only claim to| 
fame. He also “seemed | 
to radiate attention. | 
calling waves of person. | 
ality.” Neverthelessmy | 
attention wandered | 
here, there and every. | 
where while I tried to| 
follow the chase. And | 
the reason for this was | 
that I could not feel a'| 
jot of sympathy with | 
any of the hard-bitten | 
people, who rightly or | 
wrongly were suspected | 
of the crime. This story | 
may give a true picture | 





THIS MORN- 
HIS TEM- 








Latin Quarter in which half-artists lead untidy lives. Our 
novelists pay almost too much attention to the correspond- 
ing set in London. Miss CuHriIsTINE OrR ridicules the Scot- 
tish variety in Immortal Memory (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6). She is, beneath her fun, mildly sympathetic. The 
plot of the story is very thin indeed, and of the book it 
must be said that the parts are greater than the whole. It 
is interesting to note the features which still distinguish 
North British writing from South British. First, the pecu- 
liar deliberation, resulting in a slowing of pace unfavour- 
able to comedy; second, a tendency to camp too long on 
the point reached; third, a preoccupation with theology. 
Miss Orr exhibits all these national points of difference. 
I need not tell her, therefore, that Sassenachs, owing to 
their alien mental constitution, cannot expect to extract 
ail the juice from her work. This is a pity, for she writes 
always with care and distinction. 





Cars and Crime. 
The self-important coroner, at the inquest following the 
deaths of A. Lessingham and his cousin, took it for granted 
that these motorists had been accidentally killed. Subse- 
quent discoveries, however, caused the police to suspect 





of card-players whose | 
zeal has outrun their discretion, but to read of their deals | 
and devices is far from enlivening. | 





Glimpse of a Playwright’s Workshop. 

There are two ways of Watching a Play (Howe, 7/6). | 
Some theatre-goers do it passively, content that a certain | 
pattern is being registered on their minds, while others 
prefer an active analysis of the reasons why the pattern | 
has taken its particular shape; and it is to these that Mr. 
C. K. Munro will appeal in this collection ‘of admirably | 
lucid lectures, originally delivered at Liverpool Univer. | 
sity. His approach to the difficulties of stagecraft is that 
of a playwright who, having made his mistakes, has profited 
by them and has arrived at theory by way of experience, 
which seems the proper order. Although he has little use | 
for wholly-highbrow contempt of the audience, on one | 
point he is especially emphatic, that it is impossible to| 
write a good play if the box-office is made the first con- | 
sideration. As for the freak play, it occasionally succeeds, | 
but only in dangerous challenge of a science which is t00| 
well founded to be ignored; and for an entertaining survey | 


of it, which does not pretend to be complete, I recommend | [F 


this book, whether you be watcher or aspiring maker. 
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